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THE INCOMES OF AUTHORS. 





It is only in modern times and in a few 
countries that the profession of letters has 
become an adequately bread-winning occupa- 
tion. A good many Americans, some English- 
men, a few Frenchmen and Germans make a 
good income nowadays from writing ; but 
Perez Galdos, Spain’s greatest modern noy- 
elist, died almost in actual want, a French 
journalist reports that the space rates paid by 
Spanish magazines are scarcely sufficient to 
pay for the materials used, and the writer of 
these notes knows. several able Mexican 
authors who are forced to divide their writing 
time with other occupations in order to pay 
expenses. A light novel which has a sale »f 
five or ten thousand copies in illiterate Mexico 
is considered a remarkable success. 

Writing did not mean a living in ancient 
times. Hesiod, the ancient Greek author cf 


“Works and Days,” was a farmer. Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, the tragic dramatists, were 
soldiers. Euripides, the third of the trilogy, 
was a painter and philosopher. Herodotus, 
the historian and traveler, enjoyed a large 
private fortune, as did the comedy-writer 
Aristophanes. Plato was a wealthy Athenian 
patrician. The historians Xenophon and 
Thucydides were both soldiers. - 

In the Golden Age of Rome, the wealthy 
patron had come to play an important role. 
Virgil and Horace did not disdain to live on 
the gratuities of rich admirers. The poet 
Catullus, lacking such backing, complains of 
the difficulty of making a living. Caesar, 
Cicero, Sallust, Livy, Ovid, Seneca, Pliny, 
Tacitus, and it would seem most of the great 
writers of Rome’s noblest period, had other 
gainful occupations, and cultivated letters «as 
elegant amateurs. 

The jongleurs of the Middle Ages have been 
called the first professional men of letters. 
These wandering minstrels kept body and soul 
together by begging small gifts from their 
low-born hearers and larger gratuities from 
the nobility. Of the earlier French writers, 
the historians Villehardouin and Joinville were 
soldiers. The historian Froissart and the poet 
Villon were churchmen. The delicate poet 
Charles d’Orleans was of Royal lineage. The 
fifteenth century historian Comynes was a 
landed aristocrat. Pierre Ronsard, called the 
Prince of Poets, was generously pensioned by 
Francis the First. The essayist Montaigne 
was Mayor of Bordeaux, and was financially 
independent besides. The satirist Mathurin 
Regnier was a diplomat. The fabulist Jean de 
La Fontaine held a government position, as did 
the essayist La Bruyére. The poet-critic 
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Boileau inherited a fair fortune. The drama- 
tist Racine had a royal pension, and the stage, 
in any case, has in France always paid her 
purveyors better than any other type of litera- 
ture. Both Boileau and Racine, moreover, 
were salaried historiographers of Louis XIV. 
The dramatist Corneille left the law for litera- 
ture, and lost money by the change. Boileau, 
in his “ Art of Poetry,” warns against writing 
for gain, and La Bruyére complains that a 
writer cannot make a competence. The latter 
is of the opinion that if this were possible, the 
resulting independence of interested patrons, 
and the freedom from other duties, would im- 
prove the literary output. 

In all ages poor authors have suffered un- 
justly from the competition of writers with 
large purses. In  eighteenth-century France 
the novelist Le Sage and the Abbé Prévost 
earned a meagre living with their pens, while 
Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau called them- 
selves professionals, but found other means of 
lining their wallets than writing. The free- 
thinking eighteenth century no longer bowed 
to the great, and the rich patron, as an institu- 
tion, well-nigh disappeared. Many poor 
French pen-pushers of this period found wel- 
come and bread in the alert and generous little 
country of Holland. The condition in Eng- 
land was much better than in France, if we are 
to believe Voltaire, who after spending sev- 
eral years there, reports that there are eight 
hundred important writers in London, and five 
or six thousand would-be’s in addition, and 
that many of these are able to make a living 
at literature ; but England often found sal- 
aried posts for her literary lights. Addisoa 
was secretary of state, Sir Isaac Newton was 
treasurer of the kingdom, the dramatist Con- 
greve was a high public functionary, the poet 
Matthew Prior had a diplomatic post, the 
satirical novelist, essayist, and poet Swift was 
a church dignitary. Alexander Pope, who be- 
ing a Catholic had no hope of political prefer- 
ment, realized the up to that time unparalleled 
price of forty thousand dollars for his trans- 
lation of Homer, at exactly the time when the 
brilliant French dramatist Crébillon was dying 
of hunger. 

Of eighteenth-century Frenchmen, the politi- 
cal philosopher Montesquieu, the naturalist 


Buffon, the moralist Helvetius, were prosper- 
ous nobles. Bernardin de St. Pierre, author 
of the “ Paul and Virginia ” which our mothers. 
used to weep over, was a civil engineer. The 
playwright Beaumarchais was a financier and 
diplomat. The novelist Prévost was a soldier, 
then a priest, and lastly a monk. The poet 
André Chénier was a soldier and a diplomat. 
The philosopher Condillac was a priest. The 
dramatist Marivaux had inherited a fortune, 
which he lost in the Law affair, but he was 
pensioned later by the King. Voltaire in- 
herited money, was pensioned, showed a geniu3 
for speculation and wise investment, made 
many of his writings pay, and became a mil- 
lionaire. Diderot, editor of the famous “ En- 
cyclopedia,” for all his reputation was a 
poorly-paid hack writer, and a few years be- 
fore his death advertised his library for sale, 
to secure funds for a dowry for his daughter. 
The old scholar’s plight reached the ears of 
the eccentric but generous Empress Catherine 
of Russia, who bought the library, employed 
Diderot himself as her librarian, and left his 
books with him till his death. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau did not begin writ- 
ing for publication till he was forty years old. 
During his entire lifetime he lived by this and 
that hook and crook, and largely by the help 
of protectors and mistresses. The occupation 
to which he devoted himself most regularly 
was the copying of music, and he worked at 
this poorly-paid business till his death. 

Napoleon pensioned various mediocre auth- 
ors, but his patronage of letters failed to en- 
courage any first-rank authorship during his 
reign. Very characteristic of this period is 
the story of the dramatist Brifaut, who wrote 
a play called “Don Sanche,” of which the 
original setting was Spain ; but Spain was a 
delicate subject at the moment, and at the Em- 
peror’s command the obliging playwright 
changed a few names, transplanted his play to 
Assyria, and re-christened it “Ninus the Sec- 
ond.” Madame de Staél, novelist, political 
philosopher and apostle of freedom, was en- 
abled to eat and write, in spite of Napoleon’s 
disapproval, by the fact that her father, the 
Swiss financier, had left her a generous pri- 
vate fortune. 

The days were coming in France, however 
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when popular authors were able to transmute 
their popularity into the coin of the realm. 
Chateaubriand, the William Jennings Bryan of 
early nineteenth century French Catholicism, 
sold “ The Genius of Christianity ” for twenty- 
five thousand dollars, ‘‘ The Martyrs” for al- 
most as much, and received twenty thousand 
dollars for the serial rights to his memoirs. 
The sentimental poet Lamartine made half-a- 
million dollars with his pen, although he died 
poor. Eugene Sue sold “The Wandering 
Jew” to one newspaper for twenty thousand 
dollars, and “ The Mysteries of Paris” to an- 
other for thirty-two thousand. Balzac, fre- 
quently cited as an example of the poorly-paid 
genius, claims to have earned thirty thousand 
dollars by his writings during the year 1840. 
Victor Hugo was paid eighty thousand ‘dollars 
for “Les Misérables,” generous sums for 
other books, and died a millionaire. But Vic- 
tor Hugo sold one of his early novels, “ Han 
of Iceland,” for sixty dollars, as George Sand 
had sold “Indiana” for one hundred twenty. 
It is true that when the latter book proved a 
“best seller,” the honest publisher voluntarily 
offered Madame Sand a large royalty. 

On the other hand, many modern French 
authors who are now reckoned classics made 
little or nothing from their works during their 
lifetime. Stendhal sold the famous “ Red and 
Black” for three hundred dollars, the “ Chart- 
reuse de Parme” for only a little more, and 
never received one cent for his treatise “ De 











Amour.” In twenty-two years of writing 
Stendhal realized only a little more than a 
thousand dollars, but lived on his pay as sol- 
dier and consul. Théophile Gautier, in 1868, 
four years before his death, wrote that al- 
though he had seen himself ranked as one of 
the four great Frenchmen of the century, he 
had never known the day when if he had been 
ill for six weeks he would not have had to be 
taken to the charity hospital. 

Of French writers of the later nineteenth 
century, Ste. Beuve, Octave Feuillet, Francois 
Coppée, Leconte de Lisle, Heredia, and vari- 
ous others, were librarians. Mérimée was gov- 
ernment inspector of historical monuments. 
Michelet, Quinet, Renan, Taine, Mallarme, 
were professors. Daudet was secretary to the 
Duc de Morny. Zola was an employe of the 
Hachette publishing house. Maupassant,. 
Huysmans, Leon Dierx, held public offices.. 
Goncourt and Sully Prudhomme had private 
fortunes. Baudelaire, Verlaine, Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, had only their literary incomes 
to depend on, and all three came near starving. 

It is still the case, and no doubt will always 
remain the case, that the production of the 
highest types of literature brings no great 
financial return. It is perhaps better so. 
There are activities which are too noble and 
sacred to be measured in dollars and cents. 
When poets begin to write for material gain, 
they cease to be poets. Roy Temple House. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA. 





No matter how carefully an article is pre- 
pared, written, revised, and made ready for 
mailing, if it is sent to the wrong market it 
is certain to come back. Many writers fail 
because they send to an editor what they want 
him to have, rather than what he wants io 
print. A writer’s percentage -of acceptances 
is likely to be much larger if he will take 
the trouble to study the periodicals to which 
he desires to contribute, before sending them 
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his manuscripts. Even a very swift survey 
of the Nation’s Business, for instance, will 
show that its character is wholly different 
from that of the Business Philosopher, though 
both cover the same general field. The 
World Traveler has a style radically different 
from that of many of the articles in the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine — and so on down 
the list. 

Writers who have access to a public library 
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where there are files of current periodicals 
will do well to give them a careful examina- 
tion. Every periodical has a certain charac- 
ter, and a writer who hopes to contribute suc- 
cessfully to any periodical needs to know 
what its character is. Editors are always 
looking for novelty, of course, but it must be 
novelty within the lines of their requirements. 
A story that would be acceptable to one of 
the sensational magazines would be turned 
down flat by the Century, and the editors of 
the sensational magazines might not be at- 
tracted by a story which the editor of the 
Century would think was great. No editor 
is likely to print anything radically different 
from what he has been publishing. 
Again, a charge of bird-shot 


will never 


bag a hippopotamus. It is well, perhaps, 
for one to scatter his efforts over a wide range 
until he discovers in which line he can best 
succeed, whether it be politics, fiction, techni- 
cal stuff, inspirational articles, or whatnot ; 
but if he concentrates on the field of his choice 
his reputation will grow and his name will be- 
come more familiar to the editors of certain 
papers and magazines, and that will spell 
money — not that money is the only incentive 
to be thought of, for a writer who does not 
feel a sense of satisfaction in having created 
something that may be of benefit to others 
misses a share of the reward of authorship, 
but money is essential, nevertheless, if one is 
to earn.a living by his pen. P. M. Fogg. 


Seatt_e, Wash. 


THE RIGHT USE OF ENGLISH. 


Sometimes I wonder if beginners in writ- 
ing are not too much croaked at and harassed 
with rules and 
forbidden to use words and expressions which 
have been employed by the best writers since 
three hundred years ago and are still heard 


regulations. They are even 


in current speech. Now surely it is nothing 
against a good new expression that it was not 
formerly used ; but if the usage in question 
is an old one, found in the greatest authors 
from the translators of the Bible in 1611 down 
to the middle of the last and still 
heard in every-day speech, what possible auth- 


century, 


ority can there be for a new prohibitory law 
forbidding it? 

A recent 
that slang’ 
but all one need do is to look in the dictionary 
under “ And” and find that one of the mean 
Webster 
gives as an example of this use a line from 
“ Paradise Regained,” published in 1671. 

The same article bids the 


article in THe 
“Try and do it” is 


WRITER 
“current 


asserts 


ings of the word is “In order to.” 


note the 
and “ relation ” 


student 
difference between “ relative ” 
“ kinsman.” 

For nearly four hundred years th: 


in the sense of There isn’t any 


difference. 


two words have meant the same thing. The 
word “relation” in this sense happens to bea 
little older than “ relative,” and has perhaps a 
bit more support by the best writers. “ Rela- 
tions,” meaning kinfolk, is in the Book of 
Common Prayer ; it was used by Dryden, by 
Steele in the Guardian, by Goldsmith in “ She 
Stoops to Conquer,” by Ruskin in “ The Stones 
of Venice.” New York 
statute regarding decedent estates the word is 
“ relative’; so if a writer of fiction is putting 
words into the mouth of a New York lawyer 
it would seem to be the one for him to use. If 


However, in the 


the character were an Episcopal clergyman he 
would be more likely, would he not, to say 
Each would naturally conform, 
I suppose, to his official use. The best writers 
of fiction take great care in apparently trifling 
points like this. 

I don’t wish to pick trifling flaws in an arti- 
cle which contains a very great deal of value 
(I am only using it as a text and am not try- 
ing to disparage it ) ; but it does seem to me 
that an opportunity for instruction is missed 
when the contributor to THE WRITER merely 
and brusquely declares that in the sentence 


‘ 


‘ relation ”? 
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“The balloon rose up,” “up” is redundant ; 
in “ We continued on,” “on” is not needed ; 
in “He shouted out,” “out” is superfluous. 
The questions, I should think, would be : Has 
the young writer studied these constructions 
carefully, does he really know what he is do- 
ing, is he correctly and effectively showing 
forth the image in his mind? Because, of 
course, “ rose up” is one of the most distinctly 
idiomatic expressions in the English language ; 
so, indeed, is each of the other two. Mark the 
different pictures in the two sentences : “ The 
bubbles rose. The balloon rose up.” Or 
again : “ The watching eagle soared over the 
battlefield. The clean-hit mashie shot soared 
up over the bunker.” 

Of the distinction between “rose” and 
“rose up,” how many examples can be found 
in the Authorized Version of the Bible! “And 
again they said, Alleluia. And her smoke rose 
up for ever and ever.” “For to this end 
Christ both died, and rose, and revived, that he 
might be Lord both of the dead and living.” 
“Then the angel of the Lord put forth the 
end of the staff that was in his hand, and 
touched the flesh and the unleavened cakes ; 
and there rose up fire out of the rock and con- 
sumed the flesh and the unleavened cakes.” 

And touching upon the employment of 
“shouted” and “shouted out”; “And straight- 
way the father of the child cried out, and said 
with tears, Lord, I believe ; help thou mine 
unbelief.” “And the spirit cried, and rent 
him sore, and came out of him.” “ And they 
cried out again, Crucify him.” 

This is, I think, one of the most interesting 
things in the English language. When they 
saw their ship, they shouted. They shouted 
out the name of their ship. The parlormaid 
shrieked. The hag shrieked out curses. He 
stammered. He stammered out an _ excuse. 
The umpire called a strike. The guard called 
out the name of the station. The bully roared 
in pain. The captain roared out an order. 

I suppose I shall bore readers by dwelling 
on this subject, but it is wonderful what can 
be done with words. Undoubtedly there are 
puzzling cases in the use of these little ad- 
verbs. In the quotation above from the Book 
of Judges, fire “rose up,” not “rose,” out of 









the rock which was under) the oak in Ophra 
because Gideon, with his eyes fixed upon the 
rock, suddenly saw flames begin to dart up 
from it ; but if you were writing the narrative 
of a great fire, would you say “ The flames 
then rose higher than ever before,” or “the 
flames then rose up higher than ever be- 
fore”? A nice little point for discussion ; 
my own thought is that if you want the read- 
er’s eyes fixed with anxiety upon a certain 
mark not yet reached, as a barrel of gun- 
powder on a platform, you will say “rose up”; 
but if you merely wish the reader to picture an 
indefinite mass of flames and smoke, suddenly 
increasing, you will say “rose.” Perhaps 
there’s nothing in this notion ; it is just my 
own sense of the effect of the words. A great 
author would know at once whether to put in 
the adverb or not. 

As to the “on” in “ He continued on,” study 
that expression as employed by one of the 
greatest of craftsmen. Gulliver is at the court 
of the King of Brobdingnag ; the huge king, 
with the pigmy Englishman standing on the 
table before him, is sneering at England. 
“ And thus,” wrote Swift, “thus he continued 
on, while my colour came and went several 
times with indignation.” What a perfect sen- 
tence, with that little word “on,” like a single 
drum tap in a symphony. adding precisely the 
one touch that really was “ needed”! and then, 
as Swift himself said when he read another 
early work of his, “ What a genius I had!” 
that led him to insert the words “ several 
times.” We perceive vividly the interminable 
harangue of the titan, while the patriotic Eng- 
lishman alternates, over and over again, be- 
tween rage and chagrin. 

I don’t think I would train a young writer by 
tying him all up in prohibitions. I would 
rather soak him in good English. I know per- 
fectly well that if I tried to compile a list of 
“Don'ts,” five per cent. of them could be 
proved fallacious. I would let the beginner 
swing all the clubs in the bag as fast as he gets 
strong enough, try all the shots ; I would help 
him when he gets into difficulties and from 
time to time make him see how his game com- 
pares with that of the big fellows. 

Charles E. Harrison. 


Brooxktyn, N. Y. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are wanted for 
Tue Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of Tue 
WrRriTER ate always open for anv one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ;_ the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


. 
* e 


always 


Attention is called to an obvious misprint 
in THe Writer for December in a letter 
from Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, assistant edi- 
tor of the Etude, to Mr. Preller, author of the 
article, “ Certain Frequent Errors in Writing,” 
in which the misprint appeared, although the 
proof was read carefully by two persons after 


receiving the careful attention of the proof- 
reader. Mr. Hipsher writes : — 


My dear Mr. Preller—I have just finished 
reading your excellent article, “‘ Certain Fre- 
quent Errors in Writing,” which has pleased 
me very much indeed. You have made a 
usually dry topic full of interest by the hapry 
way in which your thoughts are presented. 
Also your article should be of the greatest value 
in arousing in writers an interest in nice dis- 
crimination in the use of words. 

I know that you will pardon me if I say that 
I was made to smile just a little at the manner 
in which “ Jupiter nodded” in the midst of his 
achievements. Toward the end ( page 179, line 
5 — and I do not so much wonder, after all the 
rich material you had unearthed) you write : 
** Neither ‘Our new men’s store’ or ‘ Our men’s 
new store’ is correct.” Of course, the ‘ or’ 
must be ‘nor’ by all rules of syntax for cor- 
relatives. The point that surprised me most was 
that both editor and proofreader should allow 
such an obvious ‘slip’ to pass detection in a 
literary training magazine. 

In spite of the little error, allow me to thank 
you for the service this article should be to aspir- 
ing writers. 

Very cordially yours, 
Epwarp E.tsworts HipsHer. 


Tue Writer has received also a letter from 
George Gould, of Chevy Chase, Washington, 
who writes :— 

Opportunities to criticise critics are seldom 
presented. Constructive criticism is helpful. In 
this spirit I am expressing my appreciation ef 
the article, “ Certain Frequent Errors in Writ- 
ing,”” by Mr. Preller, in the December Writer, 
and cannot refrain from comment upon several 
instances in which he has supported the title. 

In the first paragraph, Mr. Preller writes : 
“Certainly a more vigilant watch should be exer- 
cised in speech and writing.” Twice he writes : 
“The sentence reads.” In the third paragraph 
his phrase, “ yet how often we hear,” could be 
improved by adding “do.” In the fourth para- 
graph he writes : “ The splitting of infinitives is 
another cause of pain to the well-bred ear.” In 
the seventh paragraph, one-half of his rhrase, 
“some one or other,” is in good form, the same 
being true of his phrase, “ different periods of 
time,” in the thirteenth paragraph ; while in the 
fourteenth paragraph his phrase, “ whether or 
not,” is one-third correct. In the twenty-second 
paragraph, his phrase, “ The two are frequently 
used wrongly,” could be improved by making it 
read : “ The two frequently are used incorrectly.” 
In the twenty-fifth paragraph, he approves, 
“Was it you that told me,” while in the twenty- 
seventh, he readily could omit one word in the 
phrase, “No Frenchman would ever use.” In 


the thirty-first paragraph, he uses “or” for 
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“nor” ; in the thirty-fourth, “ wrong” for “ in- 
correct,” and in the thirty-sixth, “that” for 
“who.” With these exceptions, Mr. Preller’s 
article is a good one. 

Attention had already been called by Mr. 
Hipsher to the misprint, “or” for “nor,” in 
Mr. Preller’s article. Mr. Preller, of course, 
is not to blame for that. Mr. Gould is per- 
haps justified in criticising the phrase “anothe-: 
cause of pain to the well-bred ear,” if he in- 
sists on taking it literally, although he has 
perhaps heard the phrase, “a sight for sore 
eyes,” but most of his criticisms involve ques- 
tions of taste, regarding which authoritics 
differ, and some of the changes he suggests as 
improvements will not be accepted by every- 
body as improvements. Frank discussion, how- 
ever, when it is courteous and good-natured, 
is interesting and often instructive, and THE 
WRITER is always glad to receive comments 
‘on its contents. 

es ° eS 

Mr. Harrison, in the article published in this 
number of THE WRITER, also takes issue with 
Mr. Preller in some instances, although recoz- 
nizing the general value of Mr. Preller’s arti- 
cle. As regards the questions in discussion, it 
may be said that Mr. Preller represents the 
rhetoricians, who aim to discourage the use of 
improper expressions and to point out the best 
choice between expressions that are equally 
proper. They are stricter than the dictionary 
makers, who generally record the use of lau- 
guage as it is rather than undertake to deter- 
mine what it should be. Authority, such as it 
is, can be found in the dictionaries for many 
locutions in common use to which the rhetori- 
cians generally object. Similarly, examples of 
what the rhetoricians call bad English are 
easily found in the work of good writers, and 
the rhetoricians themselves sometimes violate 
their own rules, as did the one who wrote : 
“Never use a preposition to end a sentence 
with.” Language is a living thing, and can 
never be scientific, as some of the rhetorician; 
would like to have it, but the rhetoricians are 
useful citizens and it is well for writers — 
who may disagree with them —to pay atten- 
tion to what they say. Good writers all aim, 
as Adams Sherman Hill says in the preface to 
his “Foundations of Rhetoric,” “to use no 
word that is not established as a part of the 
language in the sense in which they use it, and 


no word that does not say what they wish it 
to say so clearly as to be understood at once, 
and either so strongly as to command attention 
or so agreeably as to win attention.” Rhetori- 
cians aim to discriminate between words of 
similar meaning, favoring the use of a word 
which has only one meaning ( the noun “ rela- 
tive,” for instance ) to express that meaning, 
instead of another word (like “relation” ) 
which might mean something else ; to dis- 
courage innovations (like “movies” ) which 
come into common use but which for one rea- 
son or another seem objectionable ; and, gen- 
erally speaking, to make the use of language 
exact, if possible. Often their protests against 
innovations are ineffectual, and the language 
today is rich in words and expressions that 
shocked the punctilious when they were new. 
For example, “ The Slang Dictionary,” pub- 
lished in London by John Camden Hotten in 
1869, gives nearly two pages to discussions of 
“humbug,” “a very expressive, but slang 
word,” of which “ lexicographers have fought 
shy,” although it is traced back to 1735. The 
author of a satire, “ The Reign of Humbug,” 
published in 1836, apologizes for the use of the 
word, saying : “I have used the term ‘hum- 
bug’ to designate this principle ( wretched 
sophistry oi life generally ), considering that 
it is now adopted into our language as much 
as the words dunce, jockey, cheat, swindler, 
which were formerly only colloquial terms.” 
So the language grows, and words frowned 
upon by the purists and precisians become 
standard, in good form. No doubt that de- 
testable word “movie,” in spite of protests, 
will become a fixed part of the language. The 
people as a whole are stronger than the 
purists. Still it is well to be guided by the 
rules of the rhetoricians, or at least to know 
what they are. W. H. H. 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


[ This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 





Commenting on the fact that the University 
of California has for three years conducted 4 
series of extension lectures on “ writing,” in- 
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cluding classes in writing magazine short 
stories, in writing magazine and newspaper 
“feature” stomes, and in journalism, Hay 
Chapman says, in the San Francisco Chron- 
icle : — 

“ But while classes in journalism can do no 
harm and while several years’ reporting on a 
newspaper is the most liberal of educations, 
for thereby you meet all sorts and conditions 
of men in all sorts and conditions of life, yet 
let no youth ‘embrace’ journalism with any 
idea that he has an easy row to hoe. For 
years he will have to submit to relentless 
routine and unceasing toil, if he is ever to 
make any sort of a mark. Moreover unless he 
has a distinct talent for observation and self- 
expression, unless he feels that he must write 
or burst, let him be wise enough to hoe turnips 
—the most natural of all professions — sell 
ribbons, or drive a car.” 





Clayton Hamilton points out that Robert 
Louis Stevenson did much of his writing when 
he was confined to his bed by illness. “As a 
matter of fact,” says Mr. Hamilton, “ Louis 
always worked most and worked best in those 
seasons when he was confined to his bed. 
Whenever he was well, he played and talked ; 
whenever he was ill, he worked and wrote. His 
mind was more buoyant, more active, and 
more eager when he was confined to his bed 
than when he was permitted to roam abroad 
in public.” 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 








{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. 
Before submitting manuscripts to any periodical, 
writers should examine a copy of the magazine in 
question. ] 


conditions of prize offers 





Harper’s Magazine (49 East Thirty-third 
street, New York ) is seeking the best Ameri- 
can fiction, and to that end is conducting a 
$10,000 prize story contest in four competi- 
tions, offering prizes of $1,250, $750, and $500 
in each competition. The first competition 
closes March 31 ; the second opens April 1, 
closing June 30 ; the third, July 1, closing Sep- 
tember 30 ; and the fourth, October 1, closing 


December 31. The contest is open to Ameri- 
can and Canadian authors, and no particular 
type of story will be given preference. Alt 
kinds are desired — stories of love, mystery, 
adventure, humor, etc., with the emphasis fall- 
ing on character portrayal, atmospheric setting, 
or plot. The best short fiction being written 
in this country is wanted, regardless of typ:, 
but it must have a claim to literary distinction. 
No length limit is set, but stories containing 
from 4,000 to 7,000 words are preferable. 
Stories must be original, not translations or 
adaptations. A contestant may submit as many 
stories as he desires. Each story should be 
accompanied by a self-addressed envelope, with 
sufficient stamps for return, and each story 
must be marked on the manuscript itself with 
the name and address of the author, and en- 
dorsed “ Short-Story Contest.” The prize- 
winning stories will be published in Harper's 
Magazine, but all rights in such stories, other 
than first serial rights, will remain the prop- 
erty of the authors. In the case of stories not 
winning a prize, but deemed worthy of publi- 
cation, the editors will negotiate for their pur- 
chase on terms satisfactory to the authors. 





Sports Graphic (114 East Twenty-fifth 
street, New York ) would like some interest- 
ing material concerning old boxing bouts, base- 


ball years ago, and similar articles. 





Charm (L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. 
J.) especially needs articles of interest to 
women — treating of the home, society, or 
fashions. 





A new magazine, to be called Gently, Brother 
( 2417 Washington street, San Francisco ), 
edited by Chester W. Vonier and Lloyd S. 
Thompson, will be published beginning with 
the February number. The magazine is un- 
able at present to pay for manuscripts, but a 
rigid standard of literary craftsmanship will 
be maintained, and the only limits will be the 
prejudices of its editors, who, in a general way. 
are not interested in the conventional so-calle-? 
plot story, imagist poetry, or sentimental verse. 
Gently, Brother will voice the new spirit in 
literature of America in general and of the 
West in particular, and will seek to maintain 
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a sophisticated attitude. Its field will be the 
non-commercial drama, short story, essay, 
poetry, and criticism, and actable one-act plays. 


Lloyd’s Magazine is the name of a new lit- 
erary monthly, started in January by Everett 
Lloyd, San Antonio, Texas. Mr. Lloyd states 
that he is in the market for real jokes with « 
laugh, interesting biographical sketches when 
accompanied with photograph of subject, and 
stories about unique and successful business 
enterprises. Articles should not exceed 1,000 
words, and should be addressed to Lloyd's 
Magazine, Frost National Bank Building, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


The Dell Publishing Co. ( 46 West Twenty- 
fourth street, New York ) is launching a new 
magazine which will use stories dealing with 
married life of today. Material may be based 
on such themes as the money problem in mar- 
riage, jealousy, suspicion, child-bearing, child- 
rearing, the question of a career for the wife, 
divorce as it affects specific cases, as, for 
instance, the remarriage of a divorcee, the 
question of whether a certain husband and 
wife should separate — or interference from 
in-laws. The characters should be of an 
everyday type, not complicated, and in only 
moderate circumstances — small-town couples, 
for instance. Third-person stories, of not 
more than 4,000 or 5,000 words, are preferred. 
Payment will be made upon acceptance, at a 
minimum of one cent a word. All stories 
should be addressed to the editor, Dorothy 
Hamilton. 


Dr. William J. Robinson ( Station J, Box 
10, New York ) announces the publication of 
a new magazine, to be called Humanity and Its 


Problems. The magazine will deal with racial 
and national questions, and will pay consider- 
able attention to personal questions — prob- 
lems concerning the body, the mind, sex life, 
economic conditions, the relations between 
man and wife, parents and children, races and 
nations — and all that is significant and worth- 
while in the new psychology, in literature, and 
in the drama. 


Henry Harrison, 76 Elton street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., announces that he wants to receive 


poems written by unknown poets who are no 
longer living, the best of which he plans to 
use in a collection for a book, to be entitled 
“ Mute, Inglorious Miltons.” With each poem. 
he would like to receive interesting informa- 
tion concerning the poet’s career, especially his 
trials and tribulations. Nothing anonymous 
will be considered. 


David Gordon, president of the Merit Pub- 
lishing Company, asks THE WRITER to say 
that the Hot Dog ( Ulmer Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio ) will pay ten cents a word for 
short rough-house yarns, of between 500 and 
1,000 words, “written in slang — the American 
language.” 


Secrets ( Ulmer Building, Cleveland, Ohio ) 
announces that it will consider no manuscripts 
until June 1. At present all material for this 
magazine is written by staff writers. 


John Bradford Main announces that “ Due 
to what we remain of the opinion are legally 
unwarranted objections by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Jester, plans to publish The Jester 
( publication of which has previously been an- 
nounced ) have been abandoned. A satirical 
journal under another name will be published 
in its stead.” Manuscripts should be sent to 
John Bradford Main, 30 North Dearborn 
street, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Freeman, published by B. W. Huebsch, 
116 West Thirteenth street, New York, will 
suspend publication with the issue for March 5. 
The New York Independent, a journal 
founded seventy-five years ago, and edited for 
twenty years by Hamilton Holt, which, in 
1919, was incorporated with the Weekly Re- 
view, and the Independent Inter-Weekly for 
Schools, both published by The National 
Weekly Corporation, have been placed in the 
hands of a receiver, with instructions from 
the court to continue the publication of both 
periodicals for thirty days. The liabilities are 
estimated at $230,000, and the assets at $58,000. 


The Forum ( 247 Park avenue, New York ) 
will award a prize of $1,000 for the best short 
story submitted by July 1. The contest is 
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open to every one, preference will be given to 
stories of between 3,000 and 5,000 words, and 
the award will be made on the basis of general 
interest and literary quality. Only one manu- 
script may be submitted by a given contestant, 
and only duplicate copies should be sent, with 
no return envelopes. All manuscripts not con- 
sidered eligible for a prize or for publication 
will be destroyed, and manuscripts in long- 
hand will not be read. Manuscripts should Le 
signed with a fictitious name, the real name 
and address of the author being enclosed in a 
sealed envelope, bearing the fictitious name, 
and marked, “Prize Short-Story Contest.” 
The editors of the Forum reserve the privilege 
of making the first offer for the purchase of 
any stories submitted. 





The Graduate School of Education at Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass., offers a 
prize of $50 for an official song which can ap- 
propriately be sung at gatherings of students 
and alumni. Both words and music may be 
original, or the words may be fitted to a 
familiar tune. 





The New Jersey State Hotel Men’s Associa- 
tion wants a “booster” song to exploit the 
shore and natural beauties of the state of New 
Jersey, and offers a prize of $300, half the 
amount to go to the composer and half to the 
lyric writer. The committee is in search of a 
catchy number which can be used for dance 
music, as well as a rousing number for their 
meetings. The Association will copyright the 
song, and the contest will close April 1. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from Victor 
Jacobi, Lennox Hotel, Newark, N. J. 





The Chicago Tribune offers prizes of $20,- 
000, $4,000, and $1,000 for a satisfactory name 
and slogan for its new national weekly maga- 
zine, illustrated in color by rotogravure process, 
to be published next spring at five cents a copy. 





Corliss Lamont, chairman of the Committee 
of University and College Students of the 
League of Nations Non-Partisan Association 
(15 West Thirty-seventh street, New York ) 
announces a competition among undergrad- 
uates of universities and colleges, and will 
award prizes of $100, $75, and $so for the 





three best essays on “ Why the United States 
Should Join the League of Nations.” Only 
one essay may be submitted by any one con- 
testant, the number of words must not exceed 
3,000, and manuscripts must be typewritten, on 
one side of the page. No manuscripts will be 
returned. The competition will close at noon 
March 1. The submission of any manuscript, 
whether or not it receives an award, shall give 
to the Association full rights to publish any 
part or all of it in such manner and at such 
times as it may choose. 





The Popular Science Monthly ( 225 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York) will give 
prizes of $25, $15, and $10 for the best letters, 
of not more than 400 words, containing practi- 
cal, novel, and ingenious ideas on, “How I 
Keep My Home Shipshape,” and will purchase 
at space rates as many other contributions as 
are available. The competition will close Feh- 
ruary 20. 





Mrs. Charles H. Stout, author of “ The 
Amateur’s Book of the Dahlia,” has offered 
through the Garden Magazine ( Garden City, 
N. Y.) a prize of $50 for the best new and 
original poem on the dahlia submitted to that 
magazine. Mrs. Stout’s only stipulation is 
that the award be made to a composition of 
intrinsic merit. The contest will close Oc- 
tober I. 





Michael Mindlin and Michael Goldreyer, 
producers of “The Last Warning,” offer a 
prize of $1,coo for the best play suitable for 
production in New York. The contest is open 
to professional and non-professional writers, 
and the contest will close March 1. Manu- 
scripts should be sent to 227 West Forty-fifth 
street, New York. 





The Younger Set has awarded its prize of 
$100 for the best one-act play to Stephen 
Benet, for his comedy, “ The Great Medusa.” 
The editors of the Younger Set (19 East 
Forty-eighth street, New York) state that 
they are holding several plays received with 
neither name nor address. 





Prize offers still open :— 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 
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published during the year which shall best present 
‘the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
‘highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000: for the original American play, pe:- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
services to the people, illustrated by an eminent 
example, $1,000 ; for the best volume of verse pub- 
lished during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University. 

Charles Boardman Hawes prize of $2,000 offered 
by the Atlantic Monthly Press for the best manu- 
script of an adventure story, competition closing 
October 1, 1924. Particulars in October Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner and Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300, and $200 for the four best studies in the eco- 
nomic field submitted by June 1, 1924. Particulars 
in June Writer. 

Prize of $10 weekly offered by Judge ( New York) 
for the best story, received for its department 
“Stories to Tell.” Particulars in February, 1922, 
Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $2,000, open to any one con- 
nected in any way with the textile industry, offered 
by the American Wool and Cotton Reporter, for the 
best stories connected with the various’ branches of 
the industry. Particulars in January WRITER. 

Semi-annual prizes of $100 offered by Physical Cul- 
ture for the most beautiful nhotographs, with an 
additional prize of $5 for the best photograph pub- 
lished each month. Particulars in January Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $1,750 offered by Better Times 
for the best plan for the further co-ordination of 
charitable and social work in the city of New York, 
contest closing April 1. Particulars in January 
Writer. 

Prize of $500 for the best long story or novel 
offered by the Junaluska Woman’s Club, contest 
extended to July 1, 1924. Particulars in February 
Writer. 

Drama League prize of $200 for the best full- 
length play and prize of $100 for the best one-act 
play dealing with Biblical material or ethical teach- 
ing, competition to close April 1. Particulars in 
November Writer. 

Leland Stanford Kemnitz prize of $100 for the 
best sonnet or group of sonnets submitted by a 
Bookfellow before April 1. Particulars in Novem- 
ber Writer. . 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the Cosmopolis Press, 
257 West Seventy-first street, New York, for the best 
play, motion-picture scenario, or short story adapt- 
able into play or scenario on the American jail as 
a force in the creation of criminals and the fostering 


of crime. Closing date of contest not yet deter- 
mined. Particulars in December Writer. 

Prizes of $50, $25, and $10 for the best essays on 
the “ Causes of the American Revolution,” offered 
by the National Americanization Committee of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, contest closing March tr. 
Particulars in December Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $75 for the best sonnets 
about cities, offered by Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, 27 
West Sixty-seventh street, New York, contest clos- 
ing May 31. Particulars in December Writer. 

Award of $25,000 offered through the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations for the best plan 
that shall bring to the world the greatest security 
from war, competition closing July 1. Particulars 
in December Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $1,600 offered by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Particulars from Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce street, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Berkshire Music Colony, Inc., prize of $1,000 for 
the best chamber composition which shall include 
one or more vocal parts in combination with instru- 
ments, submitted by April 15, 1924. Particulars in 
May Writer. 

Prize of $2,500, to be awarded in 1923 and every 
three years thereafter, and an annual prize of $300, 
offered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any subject relating to business ae- 
velopment and the modern trust company. Par- 
ticulars in the August Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for a song to supplant “ Bright 
College Years,” announced by the Yale Alumni 
Advisory Board, contest for words to close January 
1, 1924; for music, May 1, 1924. Particulars in Au- 
gust Writer. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars in 
February Writer. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina ; 
Blindman Prize of $250: Southern Prize of $100 ; 
Society’s Prize of $2 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of 
$25 ; Sky Lark Prize of $10—all offered annually. 
Particulars in Tanuary Writer. 

Harvard Advertising Award, founded by Edward 
W. Bok, for the best advertisements published in 
the United States and Canada from October. 1923, 
to October, 1924. Particulars in October Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $350 offered by the Lyric 
West for the best work published in its pages from 
April, 1923, to April, 1924. 

Monthly prizes amounting to $1,000 offered by 
Science and Invention, 53 Park place, New York, 
for ideas told briefly in sketches and pictures. Par- 
ticulars in December Writer. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered bv the Photo-Fra Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Monthly prize of $25 offered by Station WLW for 
the best radio dealing with Americanism, contests 
closing the first of each month, and manuscripts to 
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be sent to Radio Department, Crosley Manufactur- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Particulars in December 
Writer. 

Monthly frizes offered by Science and Invention 
for the best articles on “ Electricity on the Car,” 
and for suggestions for the “How to Make It” 
department ; also for the best wrinkle, formula, or 


recipe some good method of doing things in or 
about laboratory. Particulars in February 
Writer. - 


Monthly contests amounting to $50 for scientific 
humor, offered by Science and Invention, 53 Park 
place, New York. Particulars in September Writer. 

Annual international prize essay contest of $1,000, 
offered by Orient, 132 Nassau street, New York, 
Subject for 1924, “ World Renaissance.” Particulars 
in September Writer. Also a prize of $25 with each 
issue of Orient for the best contribution, prose or 
poetry, to the “ East and West” section of the 
magazine. Particulars in January Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, WRITER. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May Writer. 





—_@_— — 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Maryland Allen, whose story, “The New 
Lodger,” was printed in McClure’s for Jan- 
uary, is a native of the state for which she is 
named. She married a Puget Sound man, an4 
after two or three years of wandering to and 
fro in the world, settled down to live in Port- 
land, Oregon. Mrs. Allen that she has 
always wanted to write, so that even while 
taking care of two babies, a house, a garden, 
and remaining on excellent terms with her 
husband, her stories began to appear in such 
popular magazines as Sunset, Munsey’s, the 
Saturday Evening Post, and the Smart Set. 
Then followed a period of silence, which she 
says was a long illness for her. 
of 1921 


says 


In the spring 
she wrote “The Urge,” a sort of 
challenge to fate, and an eloquent assertioa 
that for all the black, weary months of 
struggle she could really write better than 
ever. “The Urge” was published in Every- 
body's for September, 1921, and found an 
honorable place in the O. Henry Memorial of 





that year. Mrs. Allen studies four hours *% 
day and writes for four hours a day. “ The 
rest of the time,” she says, “I spend looking. 
after my family.” 


Florence Bowen Hult, who wrote the story, 
“The Christmas Song,” printed in St. Nicholas 
for December, was born in central New York, 
but removed when a small child to Minnesota. 
She was a student at the University of Minne- 
sota, but gave up her college work to marry 
Gottfried Hult and accompany him in the 
pursuit of his studies at the University of 
Leipsig, Germany. It was here, she says, 
where all was impressively new and strange, 
that delight in the differences among people 
first appealed to her, and she felt as if she 
were lifted to another dimension of conscious- 
ness by the realization that there were those 
who could, somehow and logically, see life 
otherwise than she did, enjoy differently, think 
differently, act differently, and yet as worthily. 
The year given at this time to the study of 
other people, customs, and languages was all 
too short for Mrs. Hult, but subsequent jour- 
neyings in Scotland, England, France, and 
Italy gave opportunity for marking widely 
divergent types, gripping the imagination an1 
transforming psychology into romance, while 
at the same time the generally pervading love 
in these older countries of what is beautiful 
urged her to some form of expression, and < 
longing grew to characterize and to delve 
into the mysteries of minds and hearts. In 
the winter following, her first short story ap- 
peared in the Century for January, 1907. A 
removal to California and pressing domestic 
responsibilities interrupted Mrs. Hult’s writ- 
ing, yet, she says, this period provided the 
most valuable part of her training in English 
through her labors as critic, and to some ex- 
tent collaborator, in the production of lectures 
in Mr. Hult’s field of work and the lyric poems 
of his two volumes of verse, “ Reveries” and 
“Outbound.” Resuming her own _ literary 
work she has found satisfaction in the sim- 
plicity and directness of juvenile stories. Last 
winter Mrs. Hult visited a camp in the Sierras, 
where the kindly host, when his guests hal 
enjoyed the good things being broadcast 
from a Los Angeles station, according to ‘is 
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custom, turned the loud speaker of his radio 
set upon his open telephone, in order that th: 
lonely keepers of camps in the remote moun- 
tains might be cheered by the news and music 
from the outer world. To Mrs. Hult, the 
incident scintillated with story possibilities. 
Obviously, the combination of radio and tele- 
phone might be wonder-working under certain 
conditions. For whom most? For one who 
loved, who should be lifted suddenly from the 
depths of grovelling despair to such heights 
as could be achieved only by the hymning, joy- 
filled voice of the one adored and feared for. 
The bond of mother and son seemed to her a 
good one, and from that idea grew the story 
printed in the December St. Nicholas. In 
writing it, Mrs. Hult followed her usual method 
of work, which she describes in this way : 
“ Whether one finds the initial thrill that gives 
him the germ of his tale in a situation, per- 
sonality, or a bit of conduct that sheds light on 
the problem of living, there must follow as a 
rule the same tedious process of inquiring 
what setting, incidents, characters, will serve 
most forcibly and swiftly to enfold the cen- 
tral idea, which is the story in embryo. If 
this central idea is a situation, I employ con- 
trast to heighten my final effect. If a per- 
sonality or conduct, I dwell with concentration 
upon my hero or heroine till my best friends 
are hardly known to me ; and strive to reveal 
through scenes in the order of ascending 
climax and of the subtlest and finest emotional 
appeal attainable the dominating distinguishing 
trait that makes my chosen character known, 
or the rationale of the culminating conduct 
unmistakable.” At present Mrs. Hult is en- 
gaged upon a novel of California life. 





Ethelwyn Sexton, whose “ The 
Twenty-third Trunk,” came out in the January 
St. Nicholas, teaches English and dramatics 
in a Union high school near Fresno, Calif., al- 
though her home is in Michigan, and she ex- 
pects to be in the East next year, as she says 
new experiences and new associations are val- 
uable to her in the light of suggestions and 
plots for stories. Miss Sexton says that her 


Story, 


plots for stories are usually suggested to her 
by a scene or incident which appeals to her. 
Then she builds a plot around the scene or 


occurrence, and, when it is in a measure 
formed, makes a rough typewritten draft of it 
This is written and rewritten, if necessary, 
many times. Miss Sexton finds play-writinz 
much easier than story-writing, and she has 
written and staged a number of one-act plays 
which have been sold. “Get a plot,” she says, 
“and a group of actors, and the actors will 
move about and talk fairly by their own ef- 
forts. But in a story —well, sometimes the 
characters refuse to do or say a thing that you 
wish. You have to leave them and go away, 
pretending to forget all about the story. Thea, 
upon returning, you find that they are on their 
good behavior, and the story moves along 
smoothly — sometimes.” Miss Sexton sold her 
first story to St. Nicholas about three years 
ago. At that time she had been spending a 
few weeks as a sort of private secretary to # 
prominent writer for the Saturday Evening 
Post, which she found a very valuable exper- 
ience, receiving advice and encouragement that 
she has never forgotten. “The Twenty-third 
Trunk” was suggested by a house next door 
to her home. The attic is filled with trunks, 
and the owner, like Mrs. Hunter of the story, 
is a much-traveled lady who opens the house 
only for the summer. 





Maud Kennen Waddock, whose poem, “ The 
Dreamling,” appeared in the January issue of 
the Home Journal, is a St. Louis 
woman and a graduate of the Missouri State 
Teachers College. The first verses which she 
offered to a magazine were published in Saucy 
Stories, and since then her work has appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Judge, Breezy Stories, Telling 
Tales, Snappy Stories, Droll Stories, and other 
publications. 


Ladies’ 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 








Tue Art oF PHRASING IN ENGLISH Composition. By 
Paul T. Carew, Ph.D. 136 pp. Cloth. 
The Stratford Company. 1923. 

When it is considered that phrasing, after 
all, is what makes distinctive writing, the im- 
portance of studying the art is obvious. The 
rhetorics and books on English composition 
generally have paid too little attention to this 
subject. In this hook Dr. Carew, who is assis- 
tant professor of English literature at Ford- 
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ham University, makes an attempt, first, to 
bring into a systematic grouping various 
phrases and turns of expression met with in 
current literature, and, secondly, to aid the 
student, by a few simple rules obtained by 
analyzing the structure of the phrases with 
relation to the thought to be conveyed, not 
only to enlarge his stock of words, but to 
develop his own creative powers and thus 
produce at will new forms and expressions. 
The dangers, as well as the advantages of 
phrase-making, are pointed out, and the writer 
is constantly reminded that phrases are only 
fragments of expression, and that he must 
write his sentences so as to make each thought 
perfectly clear. “Only then may he add a 
touch of beauty to the expression, or add a 
word to enhance its strength.” Just how much 
the art of phrase-making can be taught is a 
question, but if it can be taught at all it is 
only by calling the attention of the writer, as 
this book does, to expressive phrases and turns 
of expression in current literature, and in 
available collections of phrases, and showing 
him what he may imitate and what he should 
avoid. 

Inpex to Suort Stories. Compiled by Ina Ten 
Eyck Firkins. Second and enlarged edition. 537 
pp. Cloth. New York: The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. 1923. 

This second edition of a work that has been 
out of print for five years is published because 
of the constant demand for it, and has, of 
course, been revised, enlarged, and brought 
up to date. Except in a few instances it does 
not index the stories of American and Eng- 
lish authors whose work has appeared only m 
the magazines. The rule has been to include 
the work of no American or English author 
unless he has had at least one volume of col- 
lected stories published by a reputable publish- 
ing house. All the available stories of the 
selected authors have been indexed. In all, 
the names of 808 authors appear ; 206 of these 
are American and English short-story writers 
whose complete works have been indexed ; 
275 are American and English writers who 
have had one or more stories published in col- 
lections ; and 327 are foreign authors whose 
works have been translated. The largest num- 
ber of stories by any one author is 403 — those 
by Guy de Maupassant. The total number of 
stories indexed is 17,288. Stories are listed 
from twenty-five languages. The value of the 
work is obvious. 

Exptatnep. In alphabetical 
order, with copious illustrations and examples 
drawn from the best writers. By George Crabb, 
M.A. 664 pp. Cloth. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 1924. 

Crabb’s “Synonyms” has for many years 
been a standard work, the merits of which it 
is not necessary to describe. This new edition 
of it is a handy volume, and although the type 
is necessarily small to get so much matter into 


Encusn Synonyms 


fewer than 700 pages, the work is clearly 
printed, and an index makes the infermatiou 
that it gives easily available. A knowledge of 
the exact meanings of words is important to 
writers, and Crabb’s “ Synonyms” shows the 
fine distinctions between similar words, botis 
by definition and by example. It is a work both 
for study and for reference, and every writer 
should have a copy of it always within reach. 
CROWELL’s DICTIONARY OF 

608 rp. Cloth. 

Company. 1923. 

The primary object of this work is to be 
useful to business men—to do for the busi- 
ness world what the unabridged dictionary 
does for the world of letters. A compendium 
of business and financial terms, which are de- 
fined more fully than in the ordinary large dic- 
tionary, it is really encyclopedic in character, 
giving articles often several hundred words 
long in explanation of business terms. Fur- 
nishing the clearest and most explicit infor- 
mation on a wide range of business, financial, 
and legal terms, it is obviously of great value 
to business men, and it is valuable also to 
writers, since it explains many things that 
they need to understand, and shows them the 
meaning and correct use of business terms. The 
compilers have made a constant effort to in- 
clude every sort of fact relating to business 
and finance that could possibly be useful, and 
many legal terms are clearly defined. The 
work is the most comprehensive of its kind 
that has ever been offered to the public. 


By André Hallays. Illus- 
Boston : L. C. Page & Co. 


BusINESS AND FINANCE. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 


Tre SPe_t OF PROVENCE. 
trated. 367 pp. Cloth. 
1923. 

This book by M. Hallays, added to the Spel? 
Series, is a continued protest against the de- 
struction or restoration of ancient master- 
pieces of art and architecture — with the same 
result in either case, the loss of beauty that 
cannot be replaced. “ The madness of restor- 
ers,” says the author—an art lover and a 
trained architect —“‘is a contagious disease.” 
M. Hallays tells the reader that his book does 
not give either a picture or a history of Prov- 
ence — only notes and impressions of casual 
strolls. Beginning with a description of the 
ruins of the Chateau de Grignan, where 
Madame de Sévigné spent the last two years 
of her life, he takes the reader down the Rhone 
to Orange, devotes chapters to Arles and Aix, 
and then wanders away from the bustle and 
commercial spirit of the cities into the quiet 
places where old-time customs still exist ; 
where architecture is unspoiled ; and where 
the wild and arid beauty of a southern clime 
can be enjoyed by the traveler unharassed by 
hordes of tourists. His little towns, his mon- 
asteries, his castles are full of interest. partly 
for architectural beauties, but mainly because 
of his stories of the romantic lives that have 
been lived in them. Among the interesting 
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illustrations of the book are portraits of 

Madame de Sévigné, Frédéric Mistral, 

Petrarch and his Laura, Prosper Mérimée, and 

Victor Hugo. 

Gettinc Your Name In Print. By 
Cauley. Second edition. 114 pp. 
York : Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
Mr. McCauley gives the idea in this little 

book that the newspapers are always glad to 

print personal items about individuals and 
their interests, and that it is easy to get such 
items into print for one’s personal advanta~. 
if the right approach to the newspapers is 
made. He would have done better to say that 
while the newspapers are always glad to priut 
personal news of general interest, they abhor 
press-agenting, either by professional nress 
agents or by individuals, and detest persons 
who want to get their names in print because 
they have an axe to grind. Newspapers de- 
pend on advertising for an important part of 
their income, and free publicity, beneficial 
chiefly to those who get the puffs, is naturally 
abhorrent to them. A puff has been well de- 
fined as an item of more interest to the person 
mentioned in it than to the general public, and 
such items newspapers do not want to print 

The best part of Mr. McCauley’s book is that 

in which he offers suggestions for making 

personal items acceptable to the newspapers. 

As he says, any one who has legitimate news 

can always get it printed, but strong stress 

should be laid on the word “ legitimate.” 

Hitt-Towns oF THE Pyrenees. By Amy Oakley. 
Illustrations by Thornton Oakley. 449 pp. Cloth. 
New York: The Century Company. 1923. 
Having spent three summers before, during, 

and since the World War among the moun- 

tains of the Pyrenees, Mrs. Oakley and her 
artist husband have produced the first book in 
any language giving anything like a complete 
description of the fascinating borderland be- 
tween France and Spain. Journeying witli 
them in this volume, the traveler, starting from 

Perpignan, a former Mediterranean port now 

landlocked, makes a zigzag tour through the 

mountains for two hundred miles to the At- 
lantic at San Sebastian, now visiting a hill- 
town of France, now one of Spain, enjoying 

vivid descriptions of Carcassonne, the ancient 

republic of Andorra, Aragon, Pau, Lourdes, 

the country of the Basques, and other places 
and regions less well known, made fascinating 
by their natural beauty and their quaint his- 
torical interest. Mrs. Oakley’s descriptions of 
the picturesque country and the romantic cus- 
toms on both the French and the Spanish 
slopes are full of interest, and Mr. Oakley's 
illustrations are exceptionally good, reproduc- 
ing in characteristic drawings the spirit of the 
scenes that he depicts. The book will inspire 
in the reader a desire to visit this little known 
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region, and for any one who may undertake 
the journey it is full of helpful suggestions. 
An index should be added to the next edition. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Wrirer.] 








MAKING THE Most oF Your GeENnIUs. 
tin. Bookman for January. 

Tue Literary Sporticut. XXVI— Fannie Hurst. 
With caricature by William Gropper. 
January. 

Aw Intimate Portrait oF R. L. S. sy His Srep- 
son. — III. Lloyd Osborne. 


Mary <Aus- 


Bookman for 


Scribner’s for Jan- 
uary. 

A PERSONAL IMPRESSION OF Mary KiInG WaAppING- 
Ton. Evelyn Schuyler Schaffer. Scribner’s for Jan- 
uary. 

As I Saw Ir From an Eptror’s Desk. 
Chapter of Jumbled Personalities. L. 
Century for January. 


Famity Letters or Jane Wetsn Carty te. 


V—A 
Frank Tooker. 


| — 


Gay Side-Lights on the Carlyle Circle. Edited by 
Leonard Huxley. Century for January. 
ARNOLD Bennett. Brian W. Downs. North 


American Review for January. 

VacHet Linpsay. Herbert Gorman. 
can Review for January. 

Wuart I Expect. Edward W. Bok. 
January. 

ANNIE VIVANTI. 
for January. 

An American Critic : VAN Wyck Brooks. 
M. Colum. Dial for January. 

Bauzac’s Rate or Propuction. 
ent. 


North Ameri- 


Atlantic for 
Phelrs. 


Ruth Shepard Forum 


Mary 


Newton S. Bem- 
Modern Language Notes for January. 

Tue American Peace Awarv.’ How Bok Planned 
and Carried It 


Through. Esther E. Lape. Our 
World for January. 
Tue ENERGETICS oF PoeTRY. Georg Kaiser. 


Double Dealer for January. 

Tue Diat’s Prize. With portrait of Van Wyck 
Brooks. Literary Digest for January 12. ; 

Have We a Live American LITERATURE? 
ary Digest for January 12. 

Tue RELIGION OF A NewsparperR Man. Christopher 
Morley. Literary Digest for January 10. 

HAMLIN GARLAND’s OPINIONS OF THE YouNGER 
Writers. Literary Digest for January 109. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The Boston Authors’ Club unveiled a tablet 
on the site of Edgar Allan Poe’s birthplace 


in Boston January 19, the poet’s birthday 
anniversary. : 


Liter- 
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The Goncourt prize for 1923 has bee. 
awarded to Lucien Fabre for his novel, 
“ Rabevel.” The Prix Femina prize for 1923 
has been awarded to Jeanne Galzy for her 
book, “ Les Allongés.” 

Elaine Sterne Carrington has filed suit to 
enjoin further production of “ Helen of Troy, 
N. Y.,” which she says is substantially the 
same as “ Helen of Troy, New York,” a play 
which she wrote and submitted to a New York 
dramatic agent. 

“Dante the Man and the Poet,” by Mary 
Bradford Whiting, is published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

“The Maturity of James Whitcomb Riley,” 
by Marcus Dickey, is published by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 

“From Whitman to Sandburg in American 
Poetry,” by Bruce Weirick, an Associate ‘n 
English at the University of Illinois, is pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 

“A History of English Prosody from the 
Twelfth Century to the Present Day,” by 
George Saintsbury, is published by the Mac- 
millan Company. 

In “The Handling of Words,” by Vernon 
Lee ( Dodd, Mead, & Co.), the differing prose 
patterns of some of the great English writers 
are discussed, and an attempt is made to show, 
so far as concerns the disposition of words, 
how the individual pattern effects were 
achieved. 

“The Split Infinitive,” by H. W. Fowler 
( Oxford University Press), is one of the 
latest documents issued by the Society for the 
Preservation of English. 

“The Best British Short Stories of 1923,” 
edited by Edward J. O’Brien and John 
Cournos, is published by Small, Maynard, & 
Co. 


Small, Maynard, & Co. are to publish an 
annual of the newspapers of the United States 
Under the title of “ The Best News of 1923” 
will be presented a selection of what in the 
editor’s opinion are the best editorials, the best 
interviews, in fact the best in every department 
of the newspaper. The work ‘will be done 
under the editorship of Joseph Anthony, novel- 
ist and former newspaper man. 


The “Anthology of Magazine Verse for 
1923 and Year Book of American Poetry,” 
edited by William Stanley Braithwaite, is pub- 
lished by the B. J. Brimmer Company. 

The Pictorial Review announces an annual 
award of $5,000 to the American woman who 
makes the most distinctive achievement, 
through individual effort within a single year, 
in art, industry, literature, music, drama, edu- 
cation, or sociology. 

Gilbert Seldes has resigned as managinz 
editor of the Dial and has been succeeded by 
Miss Alyse Gregory. 

Broom, started by Americans in Rome, 
brought to New York, where publication was 
suspended for lack of funds, and started again, 
has been denied transmission through the 
mails, under Section 480 of the Postal Laws of 
1913. 

Owners of letters from Josephine Preston 
Peabody are requested to send them to Lionel 
S. Marks, 192 Brattle street, Cambridge, for 
possible use in her biography. They will ‘e 
promptly acknowledged and will be returned 
as soon as possible. 

John Morley, who himself wrote biographies 
of many famous people, enjoined his heirs 
from publishing a biography of himself. His 
estate is valued at £80,765. 

Edna Dean Proctor left about $30,000 in 
private bequests, $20,000 to the town of Hen- 
niker, N. H., $5,000 to the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, $5,000 to the Framingham 
( Mass.) Hospital, $5,000 in charities in 
Peoria, Ill., and the residue to six relatives, the 
New Hampshire Historical Society, and the 
Society for Protection of Forests in New 
Hampshire. 

Mrs. Martha Foote Crow died in Chicago 
January 1. 

Rev. S. Baring Gould died at Lew-Trench- 
ard, North Devon, England, January 2, aged 
eighty-nine. 

George Cram Cook died at Delphi, Greece. 
January 10, aged fifty years. 

Dr. Maurice Francis Egan died in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., January 15, aged seventy-one. 

Peter Newell died at Little Neck, L. I., N. 
Y., January 16, aged sixty-one. 





